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Essai sur l'obligation morale. Par Georges Fulliquet, 
docteur es sciences, licencie en theologie. Paris : Anci- 
enne Librairie German Bailliere et C ie ; Felix Alcan, edi- 
teur, 1898, Pp. vii + 454. Fr. 7.50. 

This essay in the Bibliotheque de philosophic comtemporaine is char- 
acterized by a clear, pure style, a natural order of development, com- 
prehensiveness of view, freshness and independence of thought, and a 
reverent regard for the theistic basis of morals. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to ethical science. 

By a psychological study the author firsts develops and supports 
his own theory. He follows this with a critical study, in which are 
stated and tested ethical principles antagonistic to his doctrine. He 
closes his discussion with a rapid but searching historical review of seven 
eminent theorists — Kant, Schopenhauer, Renouvier, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Secretan, Fouillee, and Guyau. The reader is thus in the shortest 
time enabled to see with the author's eves and to have in mind the 
test by which all moral systems and principles not in harmony with his 
own are judged and condemned. 

Fulliquet credits to M. Malan that which specifically and essentially 
distinguishes his theory, but claims that he has more adequately 
expounded and defended the theory than Malan himself. Its charac- 
teristic doctrine has respect to the determining source of obligation. 
We are taught that our obligation, and in consequence our obligatory 
acts and courses of action, are determined as categorical requirement 
by nothing directly known to us, whether within or without ourselves, 
whether in finite or in infinite being, whether in motives or in motors. 
We do, indeed, indirectly ascertain the determining source through a 
study of the facts of obligation as directly known in consciousness. 
From these facts we infer the otherwise unknown source. The knowl- 
edge of obligation, whether in the general or as specific requirement, 
never does and never can arise from a knowledge of its determining 
ground, but always, instead, the reverse holds — the knowledge of the 
ground arises from the knowledge of the fact. 

What, now, is that, known indirectly but not directly, which imposes 
upon us the supreme or moral law of our conduct? We have self -con- 
sciousness. This consciousness is immediate knowledge. In the self 
as thus known is a free power — the power of self-determination. This 
self-determination is in a measure independent of action. But with 
this independence, this self-determination, goes the conscious fact of 
obligation. This obligation presupposes the independence of power and 
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leaves it intact, but is itself an imperative, binding man to one and 
only one act, or line of action, which nevertheless it is in his power to 
realize or refuse to realize. Thus obligation, or that from which it 
springs, is not a motive or motor. It does not determine the realiza- 
tion of the act, but only that the man himself, in his freedom, ought 
to determine and effect its realization. Thus every form of determin- 
ism, open or. disguised, is excluded as fatal to obligation and true 
morality. 

Again, the fact of obligation, consciously known, is found, when 
carefully studied, to have the two significant characteristics of abso- 
luteness and sanctity or holiness, while the study of the conduct in 
which obligation is realized shows that it always causes a supreme satis- 
faction comparable to no other, and hence that such conduct in itself 
and its results is man's summum bonum, is " the good." Now, we safely 
argue from the nature of an effect to the nature of its cause. In this 
case such argument justifies the conclusion that the determining source 
or ground of our obligation is the divine, or, we may say, the divine 
nature. Absoluteness and holiness are distinguishing characteristics of 
that being, and are thus immediately inferred from the same charac- 
teristics in obligation, while the union of supreme happiness with 
moral obedience shows also supreme goodness in the source of obliga- 
tion. 

Yet, again, the further study of the conscious fact of obligation 
shows that obligation is to nothing outside of man and foreign to him, 
but to that which is within him and is constitutive of him. But hav- 
ing already found that all obligation comes to us from the divine 
nature and holds us therefore to the divine nature, we safely infer that 
the divine is an element of our own being or self, and the most essen- 
tial fundamental element, because it is regulative of all else. Behold, 
then, the result ! The total self-constituting man is dual, is in fact two 
selves. The one is self-conscious, self-determining, measurably inde- 
pendent, yet in this freedom and independence is subject to a supreme 
law from without itself. The other self is unconscious, sovereign, 
divine, necessarily imposing upon the self-conscious self the impera- 
tive of action. 

From lack of space no further statement of this extremely interest- 
ing discussion can be given, a discussion always felicitous and in its 
concise criticism of other theories and theorists luminous and search- 
ing. The author nowhere betrays the slightest suspicion that his own 
theory is defective in either its substance or its exposition. This happy 
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assurance is enviable. But how can some of us fail to ask whether man 
is such a duality ? Whether it is not the whole man rather than an 
inferior fraction of man that is at once the self which is conscious of the 
self and of which the self is conscious, that at once knows and obeys 
the moral law ? Whether the divine nature, strictly considered, is not 
the nature of a divine being, and that divine being one and one only, 
rightly called God and worshiped as God, other than man, yet within 
man ? Whether it is not characteristic of the divine in its real exist- 
ence to be self-conscious and to act in obedience to the moral law 
which has its seat and home within him ? Whether the good, as real- 
ized in obedience to obligation, has no natural good as its rational pre- 
supposition, which through obedience becomes the moral good and can 
be known by an adequate intelligence as determining obligation ? 
Reason can never consent to the empty formalism of the Kantian eth- 
ics to which Fulliquet gives his unqualified assent. There must be a 
possible science of conduct which will make known that natural good 
which, because it istwhat it is, carries to the moral agent the obligation 
to adopt it as an end of action and by adoption transforms it into 
moral good, the true sutnmum bonum. God's nature has definite, 
rational contents and requires contents in all rational agents in com- 
plete conformity with itself. Fulliquet's fundamental doctrine is unsat- 
isfactory. Geo. D. B. Pepper. 

Colby University, 
Waterville, Me. 



The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. By Wash- 
ington Gladden, D.D., LL.D. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1898. "The International Theological Library." 
Pp. xiv+ 485. $2.50, net. 

It is a fundamental defect of American and English works on 
practical theology that they lack in comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness of treatment. They are fragmentary in their character. They 
discuss but relatively few of the topics that belong to church and pas- 
toral life. Each writer selects such phases of the broad subject as he 
may regard of most practical importance and discusses them in a 
somewhat isolated and unmethodical manner. This is in line with 
the practical character of English and American theological thought, 
and particularly of church and pastoral life, and while some may 
regard it as a defect, others doubtless would regard it as a merit. 



